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Children's Librarians 


HAVE YOU JOINED 
Your Association ? 


o 


To-day the Children’s Library is an 
essential part of the up-to-date library 
system. It is time the growing 
body of Children’s Librarians united 
to voice their opinions, and to secure 
an improvement in the standard of 
their branch of the work. This can 
only be done effectively through such 
an organisation as the Association of 
Children’s Librarians. It cannot be 
done without YOUR support. 


Every librarian or assistant who is 

interested in work with children, and 

wishes to keep in touch with the latest 
developments, should join 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


o 


All particulars from 
Miss E. H. COLWELL, F.L.A., 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Central Library, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W.4 























Illustration by Dorothy P. Lathrop from Hide and Go Seek 
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Beatrix Potter 
By ELEANOR GRAHAM 


T is pleasant after all these years to be paying tribute 

to Beatrix Potter for the little Peter Rabbit books 

which have been proved and approved by generations 

of two to six year-olds, so that they have become part 

and parcel of English nursery equipment. Of course 
the Beatrix Potters ! we are prone to say, taking for granted 
their whole perfection of simplicity. And there is no need 
to qualify the statement by emphasising Eng/ish nurseries. 
Even the Americans, who so often despise our picture 
books as pretty-pretty, have adopted these and admit their 
success with the small child. Six of the books have long 
been obtainable in French, four in Africaans, and three 
in Welsh, while Peter Rabbit is published also in German 
and Spanish. 


These little books must have delighted the hearts 
of—I was going to say millions—but tens of thousands 
anyway of toddlers. And I wonder how many mothers 
and nurses, given the opening words of Peter Rabbit, 
would automatically continue through the book, from long 
practice ? 


“ Once upon a time there were four little rabbits, 
and their names were . 


I have heard a certain type of adult in a bookshop 
refuse them with the remark, “ There’s nothing to look 
at in them. My child would be through them in no time ! ” 
—and I’ve always shuddered at the picture conjured up 
of a restless, uncertain child and uncomprehending mother. 
Imagine her at home saying to her three-year-old, “ Not 
Peter Rabbit again! Try something xew for goodness’ 


sake!” and thereby destroying that slow, comfortable 
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appreciation which is so satisfying to the child at the time, 
and so important for later development. 

Reading through a whole set of Beatrix Potters to-day, 
I have been struck with many things, but chiefly, perhaps, 
with the easy and sure contact she makes with the child. 
I had the feeling, though I may be quite wrong, that she 
had in mind the unspoilt children of the Lakeland villages 
when she wrote them. The domestic atmosphere is what 
you would have found thirty years ago (Peter Rabbit came 
out, I think, in 1902) in those grey stone cottages where 
the old-fashioned easy standards prevailed—easy because 
they were so clearly labelled Right and Wrong, Must and 
Must not. 


The mother in these tales is always warm-hearted and 
even-tempered, the type who does not suffer from nerves 
or possess much imagination. She has no time for intro- 
spection and is never egoistic. Her love for her children 
never fails. It is part of her, so there is always a happy, 
safe ending. No food for nightmares. No suggestion of 
insecurity to disturb the equilibrium of the child. They 
are essentially happy family stories though in miniature, 
and I am sure that this atmosphere has contributed a great 
deal to their lasting snccess. 


The appeal of the stories is effective because it touches 
a small child’s own experience. Each, in terms of rabbits, 
kittens, or squirrels, deals with some little problem known 
to the young mind—but the author has a light hand. 
She exerts no moral pressure. In her simple tales, if punish- 
ment follows the lapse from goodness, it does so as simply 
and naturally as rain wets the grass—and just as the sun 
always comes out again to dry the ground, the unwavering, 
taken-for-granted affection of the mother is at hand to 
.make everything right again. Moreover, the punishment 
is not as a rule dealt out from mother to child, but is the 
natural sequence of wrong-doing. Even a three-year-old, 
rightly brought up so far, will recognise the difference, 
and appreciate the simple lesson in cause and effect when 
Peter Rabbit deliberately and on purpose disobeys his 
mother, gets into terrible trouble, is sick and comes to the 
inevitable, inescapable nemesis of camomile tea ! 
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It is also, I think, proof of their having been written 
for the robust country child that Beatrix Potter does not 
hesitate—as many of our critics to-day would have an 
author hesitate—to mention rabbit pie to rabbits or bacon 
to a pig! 


I don’t intend to involve myself in any arguing of 
morals on that score now—but the fact remains that the 
hardy child finds the idea of bacon from living pigs, more 
often than not, slightly funny and hardly ever frightening 
or tragic. Bacon is good. Rabbit pie is good. And if 
Peter Rabbit himself were caught and put in a pie, these 
children might not weep. Some tough grasp of real values 
keeps them steady. And Miss Potter is downright about 
this sort of thing. She writes : 


“* Now my dears,’ said old Mrs. Rabbit one 
morning, ‘ you may go into the fields or down the 
lane but don’t go into Mr. McGregor’s garden. Your 
father had an accident there : he was put in a pie by 
Mrs. McGregor.’ ” 


And again : 
“* Now Pigling Bland, you must go to market. 
Take your brother Alexander by the hand. Mind your 
Sunday clothes and remember to blow your nose ’— 
(Aunt Pettitoes passed round the handkerchief again) 


—‘ Beware of traps, hen roosts, bacon and eggs: 
always walk upon your hind legs.’ ” 


By the way, where a lesser writer might pretend to 
take it for granted that pigs or rabbits walk on their hind 
legs, Beatrix Potter admits the absurdity and adds that 
joke too to her store of fun and amusement for the reader 
(or listener). 


Each: of her stories is exciting, an adventure with a 
plot, a climax and, as I said before, a happy ending. Many 
of them contain a simple lesson for those who cate to 
look for it. Peter Rabbit shows the wisdom of obedience, 
Squirrel Nutkin is in praise of industry and good manners. 
The moral of the Tailor of Glowester is, 1 think, that one 
good turn deserves another. 
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There are familiar types of people portrayed in them, 
characters which village children will recognise very often 
out of their own experience—the super-particular house- 
wife in the Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse—(a most uncomfortable 
person where there are children); the cosiness of Mrs. 
Tiggywinkle in her little house entered by a door in Cat 
Bells—and her little habit of picking up dirty pinafores and 
handkerchiefs wherever she found them and whisking 
them into the wash-tub. Curiously enough, Mr. Drake 
Puddleduck in Tom Kitten has a striking resemblance to 
the Donald Duck of the Silly Symphonies ! 


Keeping shop is often a delight to the simpler child 
who has to rely on him- or herself for amusement, and in 
Ginger and Pickles there is enough detail and description to 
make it something of an inspiration, though it is for a 
slightly older child than some of the others. The very 
first words proclaim its charm, “Once upon a time there 
was a village shop.” 


It is interesting to discover the Lakeland background 
to the pictures in the Beatrix Potter books. Behind Jemima 
Puddleduck and the others Miss Potter has painted, in her 
soft water-colours, the green valleys and the fells, the 
meadows, the loose stone dykes, the old grey farmhouses 
with their inviting kitchens and great gleaming stoves, the 
hooded carrier’s cart, the great boulders, and the windswept 
trees. It is charming work, fresh and clean. Her little 
animals are genuine creatures, not sophisticated into neat 
little almost-boys and girls, in spite of their wearing 
clothes—which, by the way, are nearly always admitted 
to be a nuisance and an encumbrance to them. Peter is 
just such a rabbit as you might see in any wood, and not 
unlike the ones brought into cottage kitchens before the 
' making of those succulent pies ! 


I suspect that the pernickety type of modern child- 
psychologist must have a struggle with herself over the 
Peter Rabbit books, for Miss Potter does not bind herself 
to stick strictly to natural history in its more difficult 
aspects. She does not feel obliged to reveal the murderous 
habits of father rabbits towards their young. On the 
contrary, she falsifies quite cheerfully, making, for example, 
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Benjamin Bunny (after he had married and gone to live 
on the other side of the wood with his wife and children) 
behave like a human father. Yet she does not shrink from 
describing the very unpleasant characteristics of the fox 
and shows true country spirit in her disregard of Reynard’s 
likely fate. 

Of them all, I would put Peter Rabbit first and Benjamin 
Bunny soon after, as it follows directly on with Peter’s 
story. After those, several rank together in my opinion, 
Squirrel Nutkin, Mrs. Tiggywinkle, Jemima Puddleduck—and 
there are days in every nursery when the violence of the 
Tale of Two Bad Mice helps to let off steam harmlessly ! 
The Tailor of Glowester stands by itself as something we 
grown-ups half shrink to put before the child for fear it 
should be unappreciated—and, indeed, its place is a good 
deal later in the scale than those just mentioned. 

Personally, there is not one of them I should care to 
do without—except, possibly, The Tale of Mr. Tod—but 
then I am a town bird by circumstance if not by choice ! 
I can best end this, I think, by a quotation from one of 
Miss Potter’s own books : 

“She has laid in a remarkable assortment of 
_ bargains. There is something to please everybody.” 





A CATALOGUE FROM RuGBY.—We received a catalogue 
from Rugby Public Library with pleasant surprise. It 
is a quarto with a bright orange cover which reads: 
“ Rugby Junior Library Catalogue,” and the sub-title is : 
“Classes 000-500, being books about people thinking, 
worshipping and living together, and the world in which 
they live.” It is produced on a duplicator, is excellently 
laid out, and has a printed title-page and stiff-board 
cover. In a foreword Mr. Reynolds says: “It has been 
considered wise to relate fiction to non-fiction, hoping 
that the child mind will come to appreciate books as a 
whole and not to see them in two distinct and unrelated 
groups.” We could quarrel with the quality of some of 
the fiction included but otherwise we must congratulate 
Mr. Reynolds on an excellent production. 
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Illustration by G. Mittelmann from A Book of Saints (Methuen 3 /6) 
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Apologia Pro Vita Sua 
By A TEACHER 


OR some time I have been perplexed and some- 
times not a little indignant at the seeming 
antagonism displayed by librarians towards 
teachers. I have hesitated to reply to their 
overt and covert taunts and jibes because I am 

only too conscious of the many shortcomings of my own 
profession, and also because I feared I might be generalising 
with insufficient data if I voiced my suspicions that many 
librarians are not qualified to preside over children’s 
reading, much less to act as mentors to their trained 
teachers. Since, however, my suspicions have been 
confirmed by a young librarian, and the fire of my 
indignation has been re-fuelled by the report of another 
librarian’s rhodomontade at a meeting of the Association of 
Children’s Librarians, I feel I must take advantage of the 
open forum of the Junior Bookshelf to put the case of a 
profession which is, in the main, blissfully unaware of the 
attacks being made upon it. 


This librarian thinks that children should be allowed 
to visit the public libraries in school hours to take advantage 
of the “skilled knowledge” of the children’s librarian. 
Has she ever examined the syllabus and timetable of an 
elementary school ? How can she expect teachers, harassed 
to death to fit a cumbrously-swollen curriculum into the 
compass of .a thirty-hour week, to spare time for school 
library visits? Does she not realise that a child’s home 
reading is about one-sixth part of one out of a dozen or 
more subjects, in all of which teachers are supposed to be 
proficient ? And then in what precisely does the “ skilled 
knowledge ” of the librarians consist ? Where has it been 
acquired? By what means have librarians gained an 
acquaintance with, and knowledge of, books of a historical, 
geographical, scientific, and technical nature? What 
qualifications have librarians to instruct teachers on the 
books which are suitable in theme, language, construction 
or difficulty for their children ? Why should I, as a teacher, 
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think that librarians are my superiors as critics of the 
child’s book ? Where in this country are the Schools of 
Library Science devoted to work with children in which 
these “‘ experts ” have received their training ? There are 
none. There is, so far as I have discovered, no better 
training to be had than a course of eight evening lectures 
at the London University School of Librarianship, and it 
is interesting to note that the utmost difficulty is experienced 
in securing ten students to take the course. 


Every trained teacher studies child psychology for at 
least two years, and her whole training is devoted to the 
consideration of how best to develop and instruct the child 
mind. The rough grading of children according to ability 
is one of the most elementary parts of this work, and failure 
is quickly made manifest in the results obtained. Therefore, 
I cannot seriously believe the charge that many teachers 
recommend books which are outside the child’s interests 
or beyond his comprehension. 


Thirty years ago it was customary to delegate the 
teaching of “infants” to the least qualified members of 
the school staff. One children’s librarian has recently 
afirmed that a similar practice still obtains in the selection 
of children’s librarians, or at best the selection is made on 
the basis of a certain member of the staff “ being fond of 
children,” or “ able to get on well with them.” This same 
librarian has stated that the children’s librarians are totally 
untrained for the important work they undertake and _ that 
chief librarians all too often have neither knowledge of nor 
interest in children’s work. If this is so, is it to be expected 
that trained and experienced head teachers should take 
such officials seriously, unless they can prove that their 
lack of training as such is compensated by some special 
aptitude or “ flair” for their work ? 


Neither all parents nor all teachers are nitwits. All 
teachers and many parents know that the acquiring of a 
working knowledge of child psychology, a subject of 
prime importance in al] dealings with the young, is not a 
difficult matter for any person who possesses enthusiasm 
and a modicum of intelligence, and who is willing to give 
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up a certain amount of time to the job. Admittedly this 
science is as yet largely experimental, but many, teachers 
atténd courses to refresh and supplement their college 
training and I also know mothers of families who feel it 
worth while to study this subject with a view to the better 
understanding of their offspring. So I must conclude that 
librarians are either oblivious to the value of a psychological 
training or that they are too apathetic to attend classes. 
I may mention, too, that instruction and practice in story- 
telling was, twenty or more years ago, and still is, an 
important feature of the training of teachers. Lecturers in 
colleges could easily be found who would gladly instruct 
librarians in this. 


Teachers are so accustomed to inspectors with 
hobby-horses to ride that they probably, unless by. nature 
supremely interested in books, regard the children’s 
librarians as slightly different but more or less harmless 
manifestations of the same phenomena. Teachers have not 
been slow to avail themselves of the excellent and competent 
assistance offered by the B.B.C., in some cases even 
providing their own wireless sets. Children’s librarians 
must remember that they are the latest, rather raw recruits 
to the ranks of educationists—they do not, indeed, all 
allow that it is their function to be educationists—and 
they will require both the tact, tenacity, and resilience of 
the true pioneer if they aspire to any position of leadership 
in the field. At times they remind me of the spoilt child 
whose playmates refuse to accord a sufficient degree of 
admiration and envy to his new toy. 


And is it such a very new toy after all? All the 
activities which the modern children’s library offers as 
inducements to its borrowers—story hours, dramatisations, 
exhibitions, etc.—were commonplaces in the schools more 
than twenty years ago. One of the most famous of story- 
tellers, Marie Shedlock, was first of all a teacher. Any 
child who i is a reader—and librarians must remember that 
they only get as borrowers those already converted to the 
reading habit—has to thank either parents or teachers for 
his first introduction to the delights of the printed word. 
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Now I come to a more serious charge—that teachers 
are ignorant of modern writers for children. This is quite 
true even among the literary-minded teachers who, feeling 
that the Westerman-Brazil type of story contributes 
nothing of value to the child mind, systematically advocate 
the classics. But who introduced the Westerman-Brazil 
type of book into our schools? Who but the librarians, 
and having made this false beginning they should not 
complain if their recommendations of to-day are suspect. 
Furthermore let it be remembered that publishers do not 
shower catalogues of the more expensive children’s books on 
schools that have little money to spend. Neither do library 
booksellers find it worth their while to call and show all 
the latest wrappers. And where would most libraries be 
without these expert salesmen ? Yet despite these aids the 
standard in far too many libraries is lamentably, dis- 
gracefully low. 


But to say that teachers as a whole are indifferent to 
anything which they realise is for their children’s benefit 
is a calumny which can easily be refuted. The extraneous 
activities of teachers are legion. They are automatically 
approached, especially in country districts and small towns, 
to take charge of, or assist in, all local activities from 
organising whist drives and sports to distributing gas 
masks. They form a large percentage of the personnel of 
the local librarians in the County Library systems. And 
what of the librarian? I unblushingly confess that until 
I became intimately acquainted with a librarian, it never 
occurred to me that such people existed except as dolers-out 
of books and as leviers of fines. Nebulous figures only 
vaguely associated with the buildings wherein they pass 
their days, they were of no vital significance in the communal 
. life. Yet as a young teacher I visited a branch of a City 
Library several times a week, and I do not exaggerate when 
I say that the librarian had not so much as a figurehead 
value in my mind. Perhaps I deserve the librarians’ 
strictures, perhaps I was most uncommonly stupid. But I 
think my view of librarians is a fairly general one, and I 
think, too, that only the initiates really appreciate the 
facilities which libraries are able to offer. If, therefore, 
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libraries wish to be appraised as important factors in the 
social life, and they must be so appraised before they can 
influence any other body of people, they must emerge 
from their retreats, advertise their wares, think far more in 
terms of books and less of buildings and fines and systems 
of cataloguing, classifying, and indexing. In short, they 
must forsake bare bones and evoke the living spirit. Then 
and then only may they convince parents and teachers 
that they have something of value to offer. That achieved, 
the support of all keen and conscientious teachers— 
probably the majority—is assured. 


But it may be that librarians are more ambitious still ; 
that they long to draw the whole teaching profession into 
their nets. To this end I can suggest an absolutely infallible 
method. It is to approach, not teachers, but the Board of 
Education, Education Authorities and Inspectors. Convince 
them that leisure reading is as important as art, handwork, 
games or physical training ; as important as distributing 
the morning milk, taking the “weekly savings,” or 
organising Morris dancing displays, and boot and clothing 
distributions : and a bloodless and easy victory will be won. 


Are librarians not aware of the seeming enthusiasm 
with which teachers attend Summer, Saturday, and evening 
classes in art, handicrafts, physical training, and so on? 
Is it that these subjects are of intrinsic and overwhelming 
interest to members of the profession? Not a bit of it. 
It is because these are the fashionable obsessions of the 
authorities who decree the policy of the schools. When 
these omnipotencies are insisting on the basic and vital 
importance of recreational reading for the young, librarians 
will be so inundated with scholastic co-operation that they 
will wish profoundly they had never heard the word. 
Do not mistake me. I have no quarrel with inspectors or 
authorities ; nor do I wish to foist responsibility for the 
misdeeds of myself and my confréres on to other shoulders. 
But as I have said above, inspectors and authorities have 
their hobby-horses. If libraries were inspected, the 
predilections of the examiners would dictate policy, and 
possibly the children’s library would disappear altogether. 
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So far I have confined myself to answering remarks 
made by the young librarian who addressed the members 
of the Association of Children’s Librarians. But there are 
other critics of teachers among her colleagues. To them 
also I would say a few words. I wonder sometimes whether 
they have ever been inside a public elementary school 
during the past fifteen or twenty years. If they had, surely 
they could not seriously entertain those Dickensian notions 
that children fear and distrust their teachers, that the 
common relations between pedagogue and pupil are 
motivated on the one hand by stern unyielding authority 
amounting to terrorism and on the other by at best a 
servile desire to please the dictator and at worst a strong 
determination to eschew at the earliest possible moment 
and for ever every inculcated precept, and every mildest 
recommendation. There are, of course, unpopular teachers, 
but I personally know very few. On the other hand I 
could fill the Junior Bookshelf with instances for which 
I could vouch of the confidence and affection which many 
children have displayed towards many teachers, and of the 
paramount influence the teachers have exerted in the daily 
lives of their charges. I should be hard to convince that 
even popular children’s librarians have such a secure hold 
upon the voluntary goodwill and trust of their young 
borrowers. 


Then, too, we teachers are often accused of being 
unable to think of reading as recreation—“ educational 
uplift ” is the forbidding spectre which haunts our every 
contact with children, and the poor souls, rightly, according 
to librarians, flee distractedly before it. I notice, however, 
that librarians seem delighted whenever they can announce 


ec 


an increase in non-fiction “ issues ””—that magic word— 
some indeed profess to despise fiction altogether. For my 
own part I think it is a fallacy to talk of “ purely recreational 
reading ’—nothing is pure, and all good books, and many 
poor and indifferent ones, teach something. The “ sugared 
pill” of which our librarian writes is there whether you 
like it or not. Nor are children, many of whom evince a 
quite amazing thirst for knowledge, so averse to swallowing 
the pill as many librarians assert. A library is an educational 
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institution. Otherwise it has no more right to support 
from public funds than has the nearest cinema. 

Finally, I have yet to learn from librarians exactly 
what is this co-operation the lack of which is entirely 
attributable to the inability and ignorance of their scholastic 
brethren. Where library books are supplied to schools, 
presumably they are issued to children either by the teacher 
or under her supervision. If the books are good even an 
indifferent teacher can do no harm with them ; if they are 
poor or mixed, is the teacher still to blame ? 

Let librarians come forward and state clearly what has 
been offered to teachers and by them rejected or incom- 
petently or insufficiently utilised. Perhaps then we can 
make concrete suggestions for an approach more likely to 
succeed. Destructive criticism is so fatally easy for us all, 
and it is so simple too to blame others for one’s own 
failures. But there is so much to be done in this educational 
field, and life is so brief, that I feel it is stupid, even criminal, 
to waste valuable time in acrimonious diatribes. Let us 
rather acknowledge one another’s good intentions and 
strive to combine for constructive work. Let us remember 


too that difficult as it seems for professional people to 
avoid a somewhat aggressive attitude, a little accom- 
modating humility on all sides might prove a better 
lubricant to the wheels of progress. 





ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS.—We are 
pleased to hear that the Library Association has invited 
the Association of Children’s Librarians to nominate 
one of its members to serve on the Carnegie Medal Com- 
mittee. Perhaps when work with children has developed 
in this country beyond the present pioneering stage the 
Library Association will agree with us that at least 50 per 
cent of that Committee should be children’s librarians. 

. It has been suggested that if a meeting of the Association 
of Children’s Librarians were held on a Saturday pro- 
vincial members might be able to attend. Why not hold 
occasional meetings in the provinces. Such meetings 
would provide opportunities of some useful propaganda. 
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Folk Tales Round the World 


HE European crisis last year is really responsible 

for this list of folk tales because it was then that 

I wanted to find out what manner of folk stories 

came out of Czecho-Slovakia. And I was unable 

to find any published in this country. No doubt 
there are some hidden away in collections like the Andrew 
Lang series, but it seemed to me that there might be 
occasions when librarians would wish to put their hands 
on a collection of tales from some particular country just 
as I had in the case of Czecho-Slovakia. So, partly with 
these librarians in view and more for my own purposes, 
I began to assemble the available collections into some 
sort of order. 


I at once found that American publications were 
essential to me. Most countries that have enough folk 
tales to be worth collecting have contributed to the 
American child’s store of enjoyment. American publishers 
had gathered collections from almost every European and 
many Eastern countries. Naturally enough, also, American 
publishers furnished legends of the Indian tribes of their 
own country, and, a fact which will be new to most British 
librarians, those stories which are the origin of the “ tall 
story,” the exploits of the mythical lumberman Paul 
Bunyan, and the equally mythical cowboy Pecos Bill. 
In these stories, as it seems to me, we see the beginnings of 
a folk lore, and in two or three hundred years no doubt 
these heroes will be the central figures in a collection of 
“ American Folk Tales.” 


The British contribution seems to have been more 
in the direction of collections of tales from various lands, 
not always including information concerning their sources, 
and in many editions of such classics as Grimm, Andersen, 
and others. British publishers have shown less enterprise, 
perhaps wisely, since America has a sure clientele whatever 
the country from which a new collection may come. 
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In regard to the classics I have refrained from taking 
space here with details of editions because those details 
ate available in other quarters, including an earlier issue 
of this magazine. 

Where there is no English edition of a title included 
I have substituted the word “ American” in place of the 
individual publisher’s name. The English prices have been 
supplied by C. Combridge, Ltd., 9, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 
who are the British agents for practically every title. 

My list makes no claim to be exhaustive, nor does it 
claim to be the last word as far as it goes. It is merely my 
own choice from the collections I have examined, and 
though I think no important volume has been missed, a 


question of personal taste enters into any one individual’s 
selection. 


FOLK TALES ROUND THE WORLD 
GENERAL 
Craik, Mrs. The Fairy Book . ‘ ; . Macmillan 7/6 


Lanc, A. Blue Fairy Book ; ; : . Longmans = 5/- 
Brown Fairy Book . ‘ ; ; . Longmans 6/- 
Crimson Fairy Book. ‘ . , . Longmans 6/- 
Green Fairy Book . . ‘ : . Longmans § 5/- 
Grey Fairy Book . : . , . Longmans = 5/- 
Lilac Fairy Book . : ‘ ‘ . Longmans 6/- 
Olive Fairy Book . ; : ‘ . Longmans 5/- 
Orange Fairy Book . é : ‘ . Longmans 6/- 
Pink Fairy Book . ; , PR . Longmans = 5/- 

5 
5 


Red Fairy Book : ‘ : . Longmans 

Violet Fairy Book . ‘ , ‘ . Longmans 

Yellow Fairy Book . . : , . Longmans 6/- 
See also the smaller volumes selected from the above series and published 
at 3/6 and 2/- each. This series has never been superseded despite the small 
and close type that makes them less attractive than could be wished. They 
are well illustrated. 


Lee, F. H. Folk Tales of All Nations . ; Harrap 10/6 


A collection of tales from many different countries with brief introductory notes. 


RackHam, A. The Arthur Rackham Fairy Book . Harrap 5/- 


The value of this collection lies rather in the fine illustrations than in.the text. 


More Nature Myths. . . . ° , Harrap 1/6 
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A Book of Nature Myths ‘ , , . Harrap 1/6 


Gask, L. Folk Tales from Many Lands . ‘ Harrap 3/6 


Pyte, K. Wonder Tales from Many Lands . ° Harrap 3/6 


The World’s Fairy Tales. Wlus. by M. S. Orr . Harrap 3/6 


Contains selections from Grimm, Andersen, and the Arabian Nights. 


De 1a Mare, W. Told Again. Mllus. by A. H. Watson. 
Blackwell 3/6 


These stories are retold with the charm and imagination one expects from 
Mr. de la Mare. 
Power, R. How It Happened . : . Cambridge Press 7/6 
* Designed to bring vividly to the mind of the child the beginning of history» 
customs and race tradition.” 


SmitH, E. Myths and Legends of Many Lands .. Nelson 3/6 


Witson, R. Red Magic. Illus. by Kay Nielson . . Cape 
—— Green Magic. Illus. by V. Brunton . ‘ . Cape 
—— Silver Magic. Illus. by V. Brunton . ‘ . Cape 


These three volumes are very well produced and might be thought of as a 
new series of the same type as the Lang books, but in more attractive format. 


Dane, C. One Hundred Enchanted Tales. . M. Joseph 8/6 


Collected from many sources with Grimm and Andersen predominating. 
Rather formidable in format. 


Carrick, V. Picture Tales from Many Lands . Blackwell = 5/- 
Illus. by the author. 


Also available in four volumes at 1/6 each. 


EUROPE 
BRITISH 
Guiover, W. J. British Fairy and Folk Talks . . Black 


Otcort, F. J. Wonder Tales from Fairy Isles . American 


Stories from Cornwall, the Isle of Man, Scotland, and Ireland. Al! the Olcott 
collections are well translated and edited. 


ENGLAND 
Ruys, E. Fairy Gold: a Book of ited sh — Tales. Illus. 
by H. Cole - Dent 3/6 


Ruys, E. The English Fairy Book . ‘ ‘ .Black 3/6 
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English Fairy Tales , ; : . ° . Dent 1/6 


Batrour, M. M. The Vanishing Mayor of Padstow .Faber 5/- 


Stories based on Cornish legends. 

J acoss, J. English Fairy Tales , ‘ : Putnam $1.75 
joseph Jacobs was a student of folk-lore and gathered tales direct from 
country people. The English edition is out of print. 

Jacoss, J. More English Fairy Tales. ° ‘ Putnam $1.75 

WriiiaMs-E.uts, A., Fairies and Enchanters , Nelson 7/6 


SreeL, F. A. English Fairy Tales. Ulus. by A. Rackham. 
Macmillan 7/6 





IRELAND 

CoLum, P. The Big Tree of Bunlahy . . American 8/6 
T be Boy who knew what the Birds said. ‘'. American 7/- 

—— The Forge in the Forest . ; : . American 7/- 


All Padraic Colum’s stories have a rich imagination and beauty of language. 


STEPHENS, J. Irish Fairy Tales. Ulus. by A. Rackham. 
Macmillan 10/- 


The High Deeds of Finn ‘ . ‘ ‘ Harrap 3/- 
Cuchulain: The Hound of Ulster. ‘ : : Harrap 3/- 
WALES 

Legendary Tales of Wales . ; ‘ : Harrap 3/- 
Tuomas, W. J. The Welsh Fairy Book  . , . Black 3/6 
SCOTLAND 

GriERSON, E. Scottish Fairy Book . ' ; . Black 3/6 
Drever, H. The Lure of the Kelpie . : Moray Press 7/6 
NORWAY 


Asgard and the Norse Heroes. Tr. by K. F. Boult . Dent = 2/- 


FALKBERGET, J. Broomstick and Snowflake . . American 7/6 
Illus. by Helen Sewell. 


Vigorous stories of giants and trolls. They have a homely quality and a 
hearty humour. 


Told by the Northmen Harrap 


3/- 
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GREECE 
Krincstey, C. The Heroes P , ; . Macmillan 
McGrapy. Legends of Greece and Rome . . Longmans 


Favourite Greek Myths . , : ‘ , Harrap 


Legends of Greece and Rome ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Harrap 

HAWTHORNE, N. A Wonder Book ; and Tanglewood Tales. 
Dent 

Adventures of Odysseus. Ulus. by C. Robinson . . Dent 


Harrison, G. B. The Wanderings of Ulysses ‘ Nelson 
Rosson, E. I. Greek Nature Stories . ‘ ‘ . Cape 


GERMANY 
Otcorr, F. J. Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills . American 


Short tales and legends full of local atmosphere. 


Grimm. Fairy Tales i : : ; , Oxford 


There are, of course, numerous editions of Grimm. Details of these will be 


found in a previous number of The Junior Bookshelf. 


THIRKELL, A. The Grateful Sparrow . ‘ H. Hamilton 


Five stories, unusual for a quaint moral and religious flavour. 


LEBERMANN, N. New German Fairy Tales . Allen and Unwin 


FRANCE 
CHamonpb, S. Picture Tales from the French . American 
Very short tales interspersed with riddles. 


. Perrautt. Fairy Tals . . . , ‘ - Dent 


QuiLteEr-Coucn, Sir A. The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy Tales 
From the Old French. Ullus. by Edmund Dulac . Doubleday 
I believe the English edition of this book is out of print. 


Favourite French Fairy Tales. Tr. by B. Douglas Harrap 





La FonrTaIne. Fables . Dent 


$2.50 





4/6 
2/6 
3/- 
3/- 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 


1/6 


6/- 


5/- 








5/- 







6/- 












1/6 
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RUSSIA 


Carrick, V. Picture Tales from the Russian . Blackwell 6/- 
Illus. by the author. 


ARTZYBASHEFF, B. Seven Simeons : j F Cassell 7/6 
Illus. by the author. 


A magnificently illustrated version of an old tale. 

CARPENTER, F. Tales of a Russian Grandmother . American 7/6 
Illus. by I. Bilibine. 
Nianya, the old nurse, tells stories chiefly adapted from the collection of 


Afanasief. Notabie illustrations. 


Ransome, A. O/d Peter’s Russian Tales . Nelson 7/6 and 2/- 


“ Almost perfect in form and phrasing.” 


WHEELER, P. Rassian Wonder Tales . ‘ ; Black 3/6 
Illus. by I. Bilibine. 


Has an interesting foreword on the Russian Skazki. 


Bain, N. Russian Fairy Tales . ‘ , ‘ Harrap 5 /- 

ZEITKIN, I. Skazhki . ‘ ‘ . . American 7/6 
Wonder tales for older boys and girls. Four of them are translations from 
Pushkin. 

SPAIN 

Eres, E. S. Tales of Enchantment from Spain  . American 7/6 


Illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Contain enough fairy tale magic for younger fairy tale lovers, and a strangeness 
that will attract those who are tiring of the more conventional stories. 


Fairy Tales from Spain . , . . , . Dent 1/6 


Boces, R. S. and Davis, M. G. Three Golden astionts and Other 
Spanish Folk-Tales . , . American 7/- 


Collected mainly in Andalusia. 


SawYER, R. Picture Tales from Spain ‘ . American 5/- 


Collected directly from peasants. Eleven tales interspersed with rhymes, 
riddles, and wise sayings. 


DENMARK 
ANDERSEN, H. C. Fairy Tales. 


As in the case of Grimm, there are innumerable editions of Andersen. 


Grunptvic, S. Danish Fairy Tales . ‘ ‘ Harrap 5/- 
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Bay, J. C. Danish Fairy and Folk Tales . ‘ Harper $1.75 


Translated from the Danish of Grundtvig and others. 


SWITZERLAND 
KELLER, G. The Fat of the Cat , . - American 12/6 


Retains an old-world flavour. This is the only volume of Swiss tales I have 
so far discovered. 


SWEDEN 
Nysiom, H. Jol//y Calle and Other Fairy Tales . American 


Martens, F. H. The Swedish Fairy Book . . American 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
Frrtmore, P. H. The Laughing Prince ° . American 


Includes also some Czecho-Slovakian and Bulgarian stories. 


ITALY 
MAcCDONNELL, A. The Italian Fairy Book . . American 8/6 


BorsrorD, M. Picture Tales from the Italian . American 5/- 
A collection—one story from each of the provinces of Italy. They have 
humour and are told in a direct style. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Frtitmore, P. H. Crecho-Slovak Fairy Tales . American 8/6 
The Shoe-Maker’s Apron . ‘ . American 7/6 


From Czech, Slovakian, and Moravian sources. Includes a delightful group 
of nursery tales. Mr. Fillmore is probably the best authority on folk tales 
of this part of Europe. 


MAJORCA 
Dang, G. E. and B. J. Once There Was and Was Not. 
American 7/6 
POLAND 
Byrrve, E. The Polish Fairy Book . ; . American 8/6 


Rendered with unexpected freshness and intimacy. 


Borski, L. M. and Mriter, K. B. The Jolly Tailor and Other 
Fairy Tales ° . American 7/6 


Humorous, ait inlniie tales told with vigour. Chosen as being the most 
representative. 


—— —— The Gypsy and the Bear . . . American 6/6 


Mainly animal stories. 
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BERNHARD, J. B. and Le Vattey, E. F. The Master Wizard and 
Other Polish Tales f : . American 6/- 


Have a quality of crude fantasy. 


HUNGARY 

Pocany, N. Magyar Fairy Tales ; . . American 
Illus. by W. Pogany. 

ALBANIA 


WHEELER, P. Albanian Wonder Tales : . L. Dickson 
Illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Ten stories of great antiquity. Many have a grim peasant humour. 
HOLLAND 


Hart, J. Picture Tales from Holland ; . American 
Told with zest and humour. 


Otucotrt, F. J. Wonder Tales from Windmill Lands 
American 
Has an interesting foreword dealing with Dutch folk-literature. 


FINLAND 
Frtimore, P. H. Mighty Mikko . : . American 


Includes a series of animal tales reminiscent of the Reynard cycle. 


Topetius, Z. Canute Whistleminks and Other Stories. 


American 7/6 
Translated from the Swedish. 


Bowman, C. B., and Branco, M. Tales from a Finnish Tupa. 
Illus. by L. Bannon . . . . . American 8/6 


A notable volume, excellently translated in a flowing prose, and beautifully 
illustrated. Based on Rudbackor’s Fables and Tales of the Finnish Nation. 


ASIA 
GENERAL 


SHEDLocK, M. L. Eastern Stories and Legends . American 


Buddhist rebirth stories, of great ethical value as stories to read. 


KatrpaH, H. I. Other Arabian Nights ‘ .  Scribners 
Chinese, Arabian, and Syrian tales. 


PERSIA 
Otcort, F. J. Tales of the Persian Genii . . American 


Lorimer, D. L. R. and E. O. Persian Tales . Macmillan 
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JAPAN 
Sucimorto, C. Japanese Holiday Picture Tales . American 6/- 


Tales, one for each month, relating to a particular festival in Japanese life. 


CoatswortH, E. The Cat who went to Heaven . American 7/6 
Illus. by Lynd Ward. 


Buddhist legends woven into a beautiful story. Newbery Medal award, 1931. 


Ozaki, Y. T. The Japanese Fairy Book . . American 12/6 


Written in a delightfully smooth and flowing style. 


James, G. Green Willow and Other pe a Tales. Illus. 


by Warwick Goble . ; . Macmillan 7/6 
REDESDALE, Lord. Tales of Old Japan. . . Macmillan 2/6 
INDIA 
Dexter, W. E. Marathi Folk Tales ‘ ‘ Harrap = 5/- 


Mostly fables. They have humour and much wisdom. 


Jacons, J. Indian Fairy Tales . : ‘ : Putnam $1.75 


Stories from the birth stories of the Buddha, the Fables of Bidpai and other 
Sanscrit folk tales. 


Merzcer, B. Tales Told in India . ; ‘ Oxford 7/6 

Rouse, W. H. D. Tom Noddy the Noodle . . - Dent 3/6 

Kincarp, C. A. Deccan Nursery Tales ‘ . Macmillan 4/6 

Day, L. B. Folk Tales of Bengal . ; . Macmillan 3/6 

SHARAR, D. Hindu Fairy Tales ° . ‘ Harrap 4/6 
Episodes from the great epics, and a number of animal stories. 

TIBET 


Jewett, E. M. Wonder Tales from Tibet . -. American 7/6 


Stories of the Siddhi-Kur, mysterious magician of India, collected from the 
highlands of Tibet. 


KOREA 
Metzcer, B. Tales Told in Korea . . . American 7/- 


JAVA 
De Leeuw, H. Java Junglk Talks . ° . American 7/6 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 


Ancient folk-tales interspersed with tales of plantation life. Animal tales 
predominate. 





}4 | 


vy KT 
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CHINA 
Monypenny, K. The Kites that Flew to the Moon. Pitman 2/6 


Chinese tales adapted for the youngest fairy tale readers. 


HittMan, A. and Sxeat, W. W. Salam the Mouse-deer. 
Macmillan 7/6 


Stories linked together as the bedtime stories of an old man. Good for reading 
aloud ; otherwise for older readers. 


CARPENTER, F. Tales of a Chinese Grandmother . Harrap 7/6 


Stories woven excellently together through the person of the old grandmother 
who tells them. A fine collection, well told and beautifully illustrated. 


Merzcer, B. Picture Tales from the Chinese . American 5/- 


Stories not generally found in collections. 
Otcort, F. J. Tales from China Seas . . American 


EAST INDIA 


Otcorrt, F. J. Wonder Tales from Pirate Isls . American 7/- 
Chiefly translated from the Dutch. 


HAWAII 

Mertzcer, B. Tales told in Hawaii . : . American 5/- 
AFRICA 

EGYPT 

Legends of Ancient Egypt . ‘ P ; : Harrap 3/- 

AFRICA 

NyaABONGA, Prince A. K. The Bisoro Stories . Blackwell 3/6 


Potter, F. F.,and Cooper, H. The Adventures of Kvaku Pitman 2/6 


Ashanti folk tales, mostly about a legendary character named Kwaku. 


CENDRARS, B. Little Black Stories for Little White Children. 


Putnam $2.00 
An unusually well told collection. 


BROWNLEE, F. Lion and Jackal and Other Native Folk Tales. 
Allen and Unwin = 5/- 


SMEDLEY, C. Tales from Timbukin . . , . Dent 





| 
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AMERICA 


NORTH AMERICA 
Wuitman, W. Navaho Taks . . : . American 6/6 


Retold from a collection published by the American Folk-lore Society. 
KENNEDY, H. A. The New World Fairy Book . American 8/6 


De Hurr, E. W. Taytay’s Takes . : . American 7/6 


Animal tales of the Pueblo Indians gathered from Indian children. 


Beston, H. B. The Sons of Kai , ‘ . American 4/- 


The legend on which the Navajo’s fire dance rests. 


CHIEF STANDING BEAR. Stories of the Sioux . American 7/6 


Filled with the mysticism of the American Indian. 


Fretp, R. American Folk and Fairy Tales . Scribners 7/6 


An assortment of Indian, Negro, and Paul Bunyan stories. 


Rounps, G. O/’ Paul, the Mighty Logger . . American 7/- 
The exploits of the invincible lumberman, the “ granpappy of all tall tales.” 
\ finely printed volume. 

Bowman, J. C. Pecos Bill : ‘ : . American 8/6 
Illus. by L. Bannon. 


The legendary exploits of the mythical cowboy hero. 


MEXICO 
MARTINEZ DEL Rio, A. The Sun, the Moon and the Rabbit. 
Illus. by Jean Charlot : ° . Sheedand Ward 8/6 


Eighteen Toltec, twelve Aztec, and eight Spanish legends. 


ALASKA 
Rasmusson, K. The Eagle’s Gift: Alaska Eskimo Tales. 
American 8/6 


Collected by the author during his expedition across Arctic Ametica 
(1921-1924). 


SOUTH AMERICA 


FINGER, C. J. Tales from Silver Lands. , . American 8/6 
Illus. by Paul Honore. 


Nineteen tales gathered from Indians in Central and South America. Awarded 
the Newbery Medal, 1925. 


FINGER, C. J. Tales Worth Telling . ° . Appleton = 5/- 
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BRAZIL 
Eexus, E. S. Fairy Tales from Brazil P . American 7/6 
Gathered by the author from Brazilian children. 
—— Tales of Giants of Brazil . . ° . American 7/6 
AUSTRALASIA 


NEW ZEALAND 


Howes, E. The Long Bright Land .- . . American 8/6 
Illus. by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 


Maori stories. 




















Illustration by NoraLavrin from The Ship That Flew (Oxford 6/-) 
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American Notes 
The Caldecott and Newbery Medal Awards 


N June 2oth, at the American Library Association 

Conference at San Francisco, the eighteenth 

John Newbery Medal and the second Caldecott 

Medal were awarded. 

In our May issue I surveyed the field and 
thought I had examined all the possibles, but it seems 
I had not spotted the winner in the case of the Newbery 
Medal. The winning book is Thimble Summer, by Elizabeth 
Enright, published by Farrar and Rinehart. Curiously 
enough, and to my chagrin as a prophet, this book had 
been mentioned to me as a particularly good book and in 
the running for the Medal, but not having a copy by me 
and writing my notes from memory, I had overlooked it. 
Thimble Summer is a story with a farming background and 
its virtue lies in the reality that the author has brought to 
everyday events on a farm; the threshing, barn-building, 
a young girl’s escapades, a country fair, and a farm show. 
The fact that the farm is an American one is no reason at 
all why the book should not be thoroughly enjoyed by 
English readers. The characters are, in the main, weil 
drawn, and the language good, at times having a poetic 
quality which no doubt was considered by the judges who 
made the award. A certain number of expressions and 
words mark the book as American, but these words and 
expressions are in common American usage and it would 
be unfortunate if they should be allowed to interfere with 
the book’s circulation in this country. 

The runners-up for the Newbery Medal are Leader 
By Destiny, by J. Eaton; Penn, by E. J. Gray; Nino, by 
V. Angelo ; Hello the Boat, by P. Crawford; and Mr. 
Popper's Penguins, by R. and FE. Atwater, all of which were 
suggested in our May issue as possible. winners. 

The Caldecott Medal, as I suggested in my notes in 
May, was an easier matter if only one knew what is meant 
by a “ picture book.” The general feeling in those American 
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libraries J visited that the choice would probably lie 
between The Forest Pool and Mei Li has proved correct. 
The winner is Mei Li by Thomas Handforth. The simple 
story is about a little Chinese girl and her adventures at a 
City Fair on New Year’s Eve. It is simply told ; is authentic 
in its happenings and, with its pictures, to which it forms a 
commentary, is a pleasant little vignette of Chinese life. 
Mr. Handforth has worked with great care on these pictures. 
They have a lithographic quality. The faces of Mei Li, 
her brother, and her father and mother have great vitality 
and expression, and even a first glance shows the artist to 
have high ability. 

The runners-up were I'he Forest Pool, by L. A. Armer ; 
Wee Gillis, illustrated by Robert Lawson; Sow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, by Wanda Gag; Barkis, by C. 
Newberry ; and Axdy and the Lion, by J. Daugherty. 


Illustration by Thomas Handforth from Me? Li (Combridge 7/6) 
Awarded the Caldecott Medal 1939. 
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Notes from the Attic 


An INTERESTING List.—The Librarian of Newark 
Public Library, New Jersey, U.S.A., has sent us an 
interesting reading list called Everyland, prepared “ in the 
hope that enjoyable books about other homes and countries 
would lead’ children to a wider understanding of their 
kinship with children everywhere.” The list comprises 
stories that have an accurate background of life in other 
countries, a type of juvenile book in which America excels. 


* * *K- * 


Wuat ILiustrATIONS Do CHILDREN PREFER ?—Sfory 
Parade, a non-profit-making American magazine which aims 
at a high standard of contents, is conducting a survey of 
the reactions of children to various types of book illustration. 
This should lead to some useful information as to the 
relative popularity of coloured pictures, wood-cuts, line 
drawings, photographs, lithographs, etc., and such varied 


subject matter as animals, landscapes, humour, and action. 
The survey is so far in its preliminary stages and we shall 
hope to give the results in a later issue. 


* * * * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS.—At a 
recent meeting of this Association Miss Eleanor Graham 
gave an interesting talk on the various things that influence 
a child’s reading; on the selection of books; and on 
reviewing. During the discussion that followed, certain 
very strange theories were voiced. The strangest of all 
was that a child should be allowed to read as much trash 
as he liked because the result of this freedom of choice 
would be that he would tire of it by the time he entered 
the adult library. (A consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but we suspect that a library taking this line of action with 
its child borrowers is little likely to have anything but 
trash in its adult section.) Are we to take this librarian 
seriously ? Can such an opinion be based on any actual 
experience of such a miraculous development of reading 
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taste ? If the speaker were expressing anything more than 
a pose then surely she is superfluous in her library because 
the problem of buying could be adequately satisfied by 
the “ bagman,” at whom librarians never tire of gibing, 
and the task of distribution satisfactorily performed by a 


robot. 
¥ * * x 


THE LrBrary AssOCcIATION. CONFERENCE.—At Liver- 
pool this June any constructive work in regard to children’s 
books or library work with children was to be found, not 
in the sessions, but in the exhibition of books and equip- 
ment. I was about to add “ arranged by the booksellers,” 
but I suppose that is not strictly true this year since, in 
theory, the National Book Council represents the public 
libraties as well as publishers and booksellers. At any rate 
the N.B.C. stand stole the honours. Its selection was 
reasonably good, though its standard could have been 
higher. The presence there of Miss Eleanor Graham was 
an added attraction and many librarians took advantage 
of the opportunity to have a chat with so expert an authority. 
A marked weakness of the stand was the choice of the 
American books that were shown. This was quite 
indisputably bad since, though we have no quarrel with 
those books that were shown, such American houses as 
The Macmillan Company, The Viking Press, Random 
House, Doubleday Doran, and others, all doing magnificent 
work in the field of children’s books, were not represented. 
The Library Association’s contribution to the cause 
consisted of the presentation of the Carnegie Medal to 
Miss Noel Streatfeild, and a paper by Mr. Vale (of Bethnal 
Green Public Library) on the reading, writing and 
reviewing of children’s books. The paper was rather 
non-committal and was guilty of certain half-truths which 
were not corrected in the subsequent discussion. Inciden- 
tally Mr. Vale surprised us by including Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
among the best half-dozen books published prior to the 
present century, and by having no word of praise for 
E. Nesbit. He made a sweeping statement about the 
poorness of reviews of children’s books, suggesting that 
these are all of the omnibus type in the Christmas supple- 
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ments. Surely Mr. Vale is not unaware of the excellent 
regular reviews by Eleanor Graham in the Sunday Times. 
The discussion on the paper brought American books into 
the limelight, firstly through Mr. Chubb of Ipswich Public 
Library, who lamented the fact that English publishers have 
not followed the example of their American opposite 
numbers in producing children’s books in series, through 
which the hero goes from thrill to thrill and adventure to 
adventure. Another speaker mentioned the immense 
popularity of these series in his library. It is worth while 
pointing out here that these series are rarely found in 
American libraries ; they are not good enough for them. 
They are, indeed, neither more_nor less than “ penny 
bloods ” at half a dollar, and goodness knows we have no 
dearth of such books from our own publishing houses. 


* * * 





* 


CHILDISH MISCONCEPTIONS.—We cannot resist re- 
printing the following letter from The Daily Telegraph of 
some little time ago. “Sir, . . . As children we spent 
Sundays at my grandparents’ strict home. I never remember 
not being able to read any book with ease, but there all 
secular books were forbidden, and between services, for 
want of better, we used to read the dull tracts permitted. 
There, in a missionary magazine, when I was six or seven, 
I read: ‘At every breath you draw a Chinaman dies.’ 

I was struck with horror. “Is this book true?’ I asked, 
with thumping heart, and I was told it was all true. I did 
not know why I was chosen to be the instrument of 
destruction to so many Chinamen, but the God revealed 
to me by the strict sect my grandparents worshipped was 
often fierce and unaccountable. So I held my breath 
whenever I could without attracting notice until I nearly 
burst, in a determined effort to save a few Chinamen. 
Yours truly, L.C.” 


* * * * 





Ir You Live 1 Iraty.—The Italian Minister for 
Popular Culture has decreed that everything foreign has 
to be deleted from the juvenile press with the exception of 
the work of Walt Disney. Italian children must read only 
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of heroism, preferably of a military character, racial policy, 
and past and present national history. Adventures are to 
be limited, and they must refer only to Italians. Illustrations 
also must represent only Italian characters. 


Our Contrisutors.—Miss Eleanor Graham is 
well known to our readers as the author of several books 
for children and as a reviewer, both in these columns 
and elsewhere. . . . “ A Teacher” has appeared in this 
magazine before under the name “ An Aunt.” She still 
wishes to remain anonymous. Her article in this issue 
will surely bring us some comments. . . . The Editor is 
responsible for the list of folk-tales and that list is printed 
here in the hope that readers will supply details of other 
volumes of tales which they think should have been 
included. 


Illustration by V. H. Drummond from Phewtus the Squirrel (Oxford 2 /6) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Have you ordered them ? 


The Ship That Flew by Hilda Lewis 
Hundreds and Thousands by Kit Higson 


{Two family stories) 


Blow The Man Down by Charles Vipont 


{A sea story of Cromwell's time) 
Motor Cars To-day by J. Harrison 
Electricity To-day by T. B. Vinycomb 


(Pageant of Progress Series) 


Speeding North with the Royal Scot 
by Driver L. A. Earl 


(For all railway enthusiasts) 


Brownies, Hush! by Gladys Adshead 
The Little Aeroplane by Lois Lenski 


(Two picture books) 


Match Box Town by H. McKay 


(Simple handicraft) 


A Butterfly Book for the Pocket 
by E. Sandars 


Modern Poetry for Little Children 
A Child’s Song Book 

A Little Book of London 

A Book of Fabulous Beasts 


(Four of the Chameleon Books) 





6/- net 
6/- net 


5/- net 


4/6 net 
4/6 net 


3/6 net 


3/6 net 
2/- net 


2/6 net 


7/6 net 


|/6 net 
each 


All these books are included in ‘* SUMMER HOLIDAY READING,”’ 
The National Book Council List made by the Committee of The Association 


of Children’s Librarians. 


Oxford Books 
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The New Books 
FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


ApsHEAD, G. L. Brownies Hush. Illus. by E. O. 


Jones. 62 pp. 547}. Oxford : . 2 
is is a most refreshing little story of the brownies who 
came out of the woods each night and did lots of little jobs for 
the Little Old Man and the Little Old Woman. It is charmingly 
illustrated and will be a most useful story to tell to four or 
five-year-olds or for six-year-olds to read for themselves. 


Drummonpn, V. H. Phewtus the Squirrel. Illus. by 


the author. 27 pp. 1074, cloth back. Oxford 2/6 

This story of a toy squirrel who becomes a real one for a 
time is not particularly inspired in its telling, but the illustrations 
have considerable merit. They are line drawings and with a very 
few lines the artist has caught a good deal of life and humour. 
For seven-year-olds. 


LenskI, L. The Little Aeroplane. Ullus. by the author. 


48 pp. 7x7. Oxford ‘ — 

We met Mr. Small in his Baby Car and i in his Little Sailing 
Boat. Now he takes to the air. This volume in the series is for 
slightly older readers. Carefully written; giving accurate 
information, as far as it goes, in the simplest possible way, it is 
a sugared pill that any child of six will enjoy. 


LatHrop, Dorotuy P. Hide and Go Seek. Illus. by 








the author. 40 pp. 10x 84. Combridge. - 6/- 

When Miss Lathrop was awarded the first Caldecott Medal 
last year, it was generally felt that the award was well deserved 
because of the record of splendid work in the field of children’s 
book illustration which has made this artist one of the most 
loved illustrators in America. Who Goes There and Bouncing Betsy, 
and the book which was awarded the medal, Animals of the Bible 
(Oxford), showed Miss Lathrop to be an adept in portraying 
the charm of young wild creatures, and the beauty of delicate fur. 
Hide and Go Seek is in the same tradition ; the pictures in black 
and white drawn with a lithograph pencil. It depicts the early 
life of a flying squirrel, a lovely little creature, and his encounters 
with other wild animals. The text must be considered subsidiary 
to the pictures, merely holding them together. It is nevertheless 
good, simple and direct. Undoubtedly this is one of the most 
beautiful picture books of the year. 
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For Children from 9 to 14 


BECKER, May LAMBERTON. A Treasure Box of Stories 


for Children. Vlas. 349 pp. 83X54. Harrap . 7/6 


There is a group of women in the United States who for 
a long time have been doing superlative work in the encourage- 
ment of good books for children. Among them Mrs. Becker 
holds a high place, and as editor of the children’s book page 
in the New York Herald Tribune, has for many years helped the 
good books and suitably discouraged the bad. She is known to 
English readers as the author of that parents’ vade mecum, Choosing 
Books for Children (Oxford). 

And now, in this Treasure Box, Mrs. Becker has collected 
stories which she remembers enjoying during her lifetime. Old 
friends are here—Andersen, Uncle Remus, Grimm, E. Nesbit, 
George Macdonald, Mrs. Craik, Dickens, Mark Twain—giving 
samples that will take us back again to the originals. But modern 
writers have a place: the irrepressible William, Mabel Leigh 
Hunt (the Indianapolis librarian whose Quaker stories are drawn 
from the rich store of her mother’s memory), Rachel Field, 
Laura Richards, Mary Gould Davis, and others. It is an 
interesting collection and can be recommended for itself and for 
its reminders of the volumes from which the stories are taken. 


Durr, D. The Desert Knight. Illus. 160 pp. 74% 5. 


Burns Oates F 3/6 

A story with a disconnected and improbable plot which 
yet has certain merits. The author appears to have an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the near East, and the problem of 
the Arabs and Jews in Palestine is introduced. The hero, a 
white boy brought up as the son of a Bedouin sheik, becomes 
a kind of “ Robin Hood ” of the desert, and when captured, he 
is saved only because his true identity is most opportunely 
revealed. Boys of about twelve and over will find it exciting 
reading, although it is a pity the story is not as realistic as its 
setting. 


Estcourt, D. Bootleggers’ Bay. Illus. by J. Matthew. 


256 pp. 854. Harrap , .  §/- 

Further adventures of the children who appear in the 
author’s previous book California Holiday. The scene is set in 
a remote Californian ranch, with the usual riding, camping, and 
swimming holiday pastimes. The characters are somewhat 
vague as individuals, but the story gathers speed when the 
bootleggers “‘ get going,” and the plot is well worked out in 
the true schoolboy style. For boys and girls of ten to twelve 
years of age. 

















| When 
| Their 
_ Age is 


9-10 
10-11 
II-12 


12-13 





A Librarians’ List 


We Give Them 


The Little Boy and His House 
By Stephen Bone and Mary Adshed 
First Cheap Edition 


Trudi and Hansel 
By Averil Demuth 


The Happy Mariners 
By Gerald Bullett 


Susannah of the Mounties and 
Susannah of the Yukon 
By Muriel Denison 


King of the Tinkers 
By Patricia Lynch 


The Fifth of November 
By L. A. G. Strong 


She Shall Have Music 
By Kitty Barne 


The Circus is Coming 
By Noel Streatfeild 


Awarded the “* Carnegie’? Gold Medal as 
The Best Children’s Book for 1938 


Leap-Home and Gentlebrawn 
By Friedo Das 


All prices are net. 


Send for Complete Children’s List to 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Litd., 
10, Bedford Street, London, W.C.z. 





5/- | 
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FyteManN, R. A Book of Saints. Illus. by G. 


Mittelmann. 124 pp. 634}. Methuen . 3/6 

A delightful little book for eight to ten year-olds, telling 
in simple style the stories of Saints Joan, Valentine, Patrick, 
George, Brendan, Anthony of Padua, Christopher, Rose of 
Lima, Notburga, Francis, Martin and Nicholas—each in order 
of the month of their birth. The black and white drawings 
still further enhance the appeal of the book. 


GREENE, K. C. The Rector’s Second Daughter. (lus. 
255 pp. 8x54. Harrap . 5/- 


A charming story of three motherless daughters of a poor 
country parson who share lessons with a wealthy neighbour’s 
only child. Mystery disturbs the quiet monotony of everyday 
life with the simultaneous advent of a new governess, the stealing 
of a valuable picture from the Hall, and the disappearance of a 
mysterious artist friend of Nan’s, the Rector’s second daughter. 
Nan turns successful amateur detective. Girls of eleven to fourteen 
years will enjoy this book, which has a well-sustained plot and 
exceptionally fine characterisation. 


Hicson, K. Hundreds and Thousands. MUlus. by D. 

Fitch. 318 pp. 8354. Oxford . , . 6/- 

When a rickety car, with a jumbled load of children, animals 
and grown-ups, stopped at “ The Uplands,” the residents of 
the neighbouring houses, aptly named by the tradesmen “ The 
Nunnery ” and “‘ The Monastery,” were not unnaturally nervous 
of a disturbance of their orderly routine. That these fears were 
well grounded was soon proved by the young Pearsons and their 
embryo zoo. The author has made excellent use of everyday 
incident, and the children, headed by fourteen-year-old Joseph 
and well supported by Naomi the maid and four-year-old Sam, 
occupy the centre of the stage. The parents seem very subsidiary 
figures, and the old Major and his male servants and poor Miss 
Tryphena with her housekeeper and maid form respectively an 
irascible and mildly protesting but wholly ineffectual chorus. 
The characters of the menagerie are not the least interesting. 

Perhaps I do not appreciate the modern child enough, but 
I cannot help feeling that Joseph, capable as she is, is sometimes 
rather pert and herself needs a little correction. And I cannot 
quite believe in the laconic Sam who so easily takes to a mild 
form of blackmail and so adroitly uses O the dog, and Chooseow 
the duck, and Busy the monkey to achieve his not always strictly 
ethical ends. Small children are often diabolically clever, but 
that Sam should pursue his triumphal progress with, I believe, 
only one real setback seems a little incredible. In fact I am not 
sure that it is a good thing for adults to cut such a poor figure 
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before the all-conquering children, even though the latter may 
be fired by filial devotion and burning resentment of snobbery. 
One might almost say “ it puts ideas into children’s heads,” and 
when I think of some of my small acquaintance . . . well, they 
need no help. 

But there is no doubt whatever that the story will meet 
with unqualified approval from young people of nine or ten. 
It is lively and amusing, and even if the children are at times 
too precocious, they usually mean well, and display a healthy 
independence of spirit and ability to extricate themselves from 
all difficulties and an admirable team spirit. 


Lewis, H. The Ship Tosat Flew. Illus. by Nora 
Lavrin. 320 pp. 8454. Oxford ‘ 6/- 


It all began with Peter’ s toothache and it wai. with the 
lucky Grants. In between, four children choose adventures in 
space and time and, by the help of the mysteriously acquired 
“Ship That Flew,” take part in exciting historical episodes 
and visit far lands and ancient scenes. Danger spices some of 
the adventures, but our four young people always escape in 
time. Fact is skilfully blended with fiction and the use of the 
boat to relieve tedium provides a connecting thread of everyday 
life, whilst the increasing intervals between the episodes mark 
the transition from credulous childhood to doubting maturity. 
The telling is good and the incidents themselves out of the 
ordinary. Adults who object to the even ever-so-skilfully-sugared 
pill will not like this book but children of nine or ten will enjoy 
it. It might have been improved by the omission of the first 
adventure, which rather delays the real action. 


Lipa. Bourru, the Brown Bear. Ulus. by Rojan. 
36 pp. 81XgQ, limp boards. Allen and Unwin 2/6 


—— Scaf the Seal. Ulus. by Rojan. 36 pp. 8x9 
limp boards. Allen and Unwin . ‘ 2/6 


These two additions to the English sila of the Pere 
Castor books vary considerably in their age appeal. Scaf is 
definitely for readers from eleven onwards, while Bourru will 
be enjoyed by children of eight to ten. Both are well translated 
in a good, simple style by Rose Fyleman. The illustrations in 
Bourru are of the type we have become accustomed to in the 
earlier volumes of the series, but in Scaf the artist has let himself 
go and has given us some gorgeous full-page pictures in rich 
colours magnificently capturing the spirit of the Artcic. The 
books are available also in stiff boards at 3/6, but this binding 
is not worth the additional cost. 






















Ursula Moray Williams’ 
Peter and the Wanderlust 


By the author of ‘* Adventures of the Little Wooden 
Horse.”’ Recommended by the Junior Book Club. 








When Peter found a 1902 car half-buried beside 
the barn it was the beginning of thrilling adven- 
tures. After the Wanderlust—for that was what 
he called it—had been repaired, it was entered for 
Old Crocks’ races and trials and became so 
famous that crooks tried to steal it. There is a 
holiday in Wales, too. For ages 9 to 14. 

Illustrated by Jack Matthew. 5s. net 







May Lamberton Becker’s 


A Treasure Box 
of Stories for Children 


Here is a book that is a collection of about forty 
stories for children around 10, chosen by the 
foremost critic of children’s books in America, 
whose name is known throughout the world. 
Each story is one that Mrs. Becker herself enjoyed 
at one time or another and is introduced by a 
line of wit or fancy that preserves the idea of 













continuity. Among the authors drawn upon 
are Kingsley, Maria Edgeworth, Dickens, 
Perrault, Grimm, Hawthorne, Andersen, Mark 
Twain, Edward Lear. Illustrated. 7s.6d. net. 


HARRAP BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Swirt, H. Rath and Mr. Podge. 294 pp. 8x5}. 


Nelson. : , ‘ ‘ .- §/- 


At first this story is rather mild and disjointed, but later, 
when Ruth finds her Hidden House and tries to keep it a secret 
from the others, it gains in interest. Ruth is a real figure, and the 
description of her efforts to look after the little deserted house 
and the mysterious Mr. Podge when he arrives, will appeal to 
children, particularly those w ho are under eleven and like stories 
about everyday things. 


For the Intermediate Library 


CorMACK, M., AND ALEXANDER, W’. P. Land for a 


Sons. Mus. by Lyle Justis. 311 pp. 84x 54. 
Appleton . ‘ . : . 7/6 


A historical novel of the eneiiabiien frontier in the days 
of the American War of Independence. History and adventure 
are happily blended, and English children of about thirteen and 
over should find it an attractive and stirring tale. The hero is 
a young surveyor and scout who joins the militiamen to fight 
against the British, and the action moves from settlement and 
wilderness to the war and Seneca country. Girls as well as boys 
should like this story, for there is a most attractive heroine 
whom the Indians call “ Blackbird.” 


Eart, L. « Speeding North with the “ Royal Scot.” 


Illus. = pp. 83x54. Oxford. , . 3/6 


Nobody can fail to be thrilled by the sight of huge loco- 
motives thundering across the country, and most fathers are as 
interested in railways as are their sons. For this reason the vivid 
and detailed description of a day in the life of a crack locomotive 
driver, of the run north from Euston to Carlisle, cannot fail to 
enthrall both fathers and sons. A large part of the book is 
occupied with the description of this run, but three preliminary 
chapters deal with general railway matters, as do four later chapters, 
one of which contains a description of a flight in an aeroplane 
undertaken by Driver Earl. The book is well illustrated, and 
contains many interesting facts and figures in the form of 
appendices. 








Basil Blackwell 





Informative Books 





FROM THEN TILL NOW 
by C. H. K. MARTEN and E. H. CARTER 


917 pages illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
“We have tried, not only to tell thé history of our own island, 
but also to set the British story in the general story of 
mankind.” The Author's Preface. 


SIMPLE SCIENCE 
by E. N. da C. ANDRADE and JULIAN HUXLEY 


Third edition, 704 pages ; over 400 illustrations 8s. 6d. net 


“There is no better British book on elementary general 
science.” The Manchester Guardian. 


MAN THE WORLD OVER 
by C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL 


520 pages, over 600 illustrations 8s. 6d. net 
A bird’s eye view of the world. Essential facts, vividly 
described. 














From “* The Stage-Struck Seal” by James Hull. 25 Gd. net. 
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Evans, J. R. (written and compiled by). The Junior 











Week-end Book for Boys and Girls and Parents. 
Illus. 576 pp. 744} Gollancz ; » a 


This new “ week-end book ” for young people is a grand 
compendium of fact and good advice for holidaying, in camp 
or walking, with the briefest notes on the first few wild flowers 
encountered, or birds, pointers for recognising period architecture, 
maps for star-gazing, with games, puzzles, riddles, a good song 
collection, poems which have a general appeal, and some stories 
to read. 


I can’t quite agree with the statement on the wrapper 
“‘ Nothing like it before!” though it has distinctive features, 
and has been tackled from a slightly different angle, a much more 
adult-favouring-boys-rather-than-girls angle. The compiler may 
have had any amount of help from boys and girls, but he writes 
as one with authority who has collected, sorted and selected 
from his own viewpoint. 


He has given over fifty pages—and none too many, you 
may say when you realise all he has crowded in, mainly in small 
print—of essential information. Most boys will find this part 
of the book completely absorbing, for it contains tables of 
records of every conceivable kind: shipping, cricket, football, 
tennis, hockey, boxing, golf, swimming, rowing, athletics, 
world records and achievements—all with dates, times, speeds, 
scores, etc. 


The same section includes the more important facts about 
ships and shipping, the different sails, flags and pennants used, 
buoys, lights, signals, signalling, knots and hitches, the arrange- 
ment of braid on officers’ sleeves, etc., etc. For those who revel 
in such facts, this chapter is a positive inspiration. 


The story section contains nothing specifically for girls, but 
the editor has, I think, taken the line that his choice is of stories 
which everyone reads: excerpts from Robinson Crusoe, Treasure 
Island, Monte Cristo, Moby Dick, the last days of Scott at the Pole, 
a cricket match from David Blaize, a football match from Jeremy 
at Crale, a snatch from Emi/, and that excellent yacht race from 
Ordinary Families by E. Arnot Robinson; and the first flying 
lesson from David Garnett’s A Rabbit in the Air comes in 
refreshingly. 


Finally, there are many suggestions for the hour of boredom— 
what to do, what to make, parties or not parties. 


It was a good idea to link the book with the Youth Hostel 
Movement and to include, as one end-paper,a map showing 
their distribution throughout the country. The other end-paper 
also deserves grateful recognition, for it is a map showing where 














THREE 1939 JUNIOR BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


The World of Man, for Boys and Girls 
H. C. Knapp-FisHer, Author of The World of Nature, An 
Outline of World History for Boys and Girls, etc. 


This book, by one of the most popular of children’s authors, aims at 
providing the young person standing on the threshold of life with a 
guide to the problems he must encounter as soon as he has begun to 
think for himself about the world and his own future. 

350 pages. 52 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 





Deep Silver 

NorAH BURGLON 

“It is an interesting picture of Scandinavia and carries with it a good 
plot. Adventure stories with new scenery are always welcome, and 


the staging of this one is certainly very successful.” — Junior Book Club 
News. Ulustrated. 6s. net. 


Four Plus Bunkle 
M. Parpor, Author of The Far Island 
“The children are well characterised, the incidents highly enter- 


taining, and the suspense admirably maintained.” — Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THREE PREVIOUS SELECTIONS 


Stormalong 


A. J. Vicuiers, Author of The Cruise of the Conrad, The 
Last of the Windships, etc. 

“Mr. Villiers is one of a fast-decreasing number of those who can 
write authoritatively of sail, for he spent his youth before the mast 
and. owned the last full-rigged ship to sail under the British flag. . . 
illustrated with some of his fine photographs of the ship under sail.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. Mlustrated. 6s. net. 


The Children Who Lived in a Barn 
ELEANOR GRAHAM 





“Splendid . . . I recommend it highly both for boys and girls, but 
must warn parents that their children are quite likely to want to go 
and live in a barn themselves when they have read it.”— Time and Tide. 
Illustrated. Gs. net. 


In and Out of Doors 
By the Wi uiams-Exuis FAMILY 


“* Definitely a book for young people in which young people have had 
a full say, this is quite one of the most excellent compendiums I have 
seen in years. Beautifully produced, it will entertain for hours.” — 
Daily Telegraph. (lustrated. 6s. net. 


Send for Complete List of Routledge’s Modern Junior Library 
Each Volume 3/6 net 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 
68-74, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C4 
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old customs and ceremonies are still observed, and.the dates on 
which to go in search of them. 

The illustrations otherwise are mainly diagrams or topical 
decorations, just sufficient to break up the text. The type is 
small but clear. The book just won’t go in the average pocket, 
but is too heavy for comfort there anyway. It is a book to own 
rather than to borrow, and appeals mainly, I would say, to 
those between twelve and seventeen, though there is no reason 
why the later teens should not use it almost as much as the 
younger ones. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


FisHer, H.C. Knapp-. The World of Man for Boys and 


Girls. Illus. 339 pp., 8x54. Routledge . 7/6 


This is an intelligent introduction to sociology for adolescents, 
from which the young reader will not only acquire knowledge 
of himself as an individual, but also learn of his dependence on 
his fellow men, his origins, his cultural heritage, and his place 
in the complicated social and political order of to-day. 

The book opens with a brief survey of the universe ; this 
is followed by an account of the various forms of life and the 
evolution of man. Essential physiological and anatomical details 
are summarised and parenthood and sex are dealt with in a sane 
and commendable fashion. A critical account of education, with 
special reference to our own system, leads to a consideration of 
the various forms of government and the political and economic 
problems of to-day, especially as applicable to Great Britain. 

The writer is strongly on the side of democracy. He is 
more at ease when dealing with economic rather than physical 
science, and the accuracy of at least one of his statements is 
questionable. 

On the whole, this is a book of absorbing interest, admirably 
written in a simple, explanatory style. The paper is good, but 
the format and illustrations are poor, and the rather small and 
close type is forbidding for young people. For the thirteen to 
sixteen year-olds. 


Focus, H. Busy Fingers. Adapted by A. Forrester. 





Illus. 180 pp. 10X7}. Harrap. . : 


A book of handicrafts, apparently translated from the 
German. There is little in it that is not already contained in 
other books, but it contains new ideas on things to make. It is 
a useful book, including such crafts as canework, simple weaving, 
book-binding, rug-making, table decorations, etc. The style ts 
simple and the instructions moderately lucid, and the book is 
well illustrated. It will be as useful in the adult as in the junior 
library. For readers of thirteen upwards. 














Great 
Engineers 


BY PROF. C. MATSCHOSS 


This book, uniform with Lenard’s 
Great Men of Science, which was so 
highly praised by Lord Rutherford, 
is at once a history of engineering and a 
series of short biographies of great 
engineers through the ages. Through- 
out the emphasis is on the human side 
of these men. 44 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


‘ The first modern attempt, I remember, 
to give an intelligent, non-technical 
account of some of the greatest 
engineers, and of their most important 
achievements.’— Daily Herald. 


Bell’s New Sports 


Recreations Series 
FOR SUMMER DAYS 





SWIMMING FOR ALL 
by R. C. Venner. Tlus. 2s. net 


SAILING 
by E. F. Knight. Tilus. 3s. 6d. net 


RIDING FOR ALL Just Out! 
by R. S. Summerhays. Illus. 3s. 6d. net 


ANGLING: COARSE FISH 
by L. W. Clark. T/lus. 2s. 6d. net 


CHESS by R. F. Green. Illus. 2s. net 


MODERN TABLE TENNIS 
by Jack Carrington. Illus. 2s. 6d. net 


BADMINTON by T. P. Dick 
(inpreparation). Illus. 2s. 





Send for illustrated leaflets post free from the Publishers 
G. BELL AND SONS LTD., YORK HOUSE, 6 PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 














OVER 60 YEARS Askews of Preston 
EXPERIENCE 


in the world of 


JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


have intensively specialised in 
Children’s Books for over 
half a century, and can justly 
claim to have an intimate 
knowledge of children’s books 


The firm carry an immense 
stock, the variety and value of 
which are without equal in 
the trade—a stock that is a 
source of satisfaction and 
pleasure toall visiting librarians 


James Askew & Son, Ltd. 


and their publishers. 


and teachers. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 
PRESTON 
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Harrison, J. Motor-cars To-day. Mllus. 207 pp. 
83x 53. Oxford ; ; ; : . 4/6 


This is an excellent book for the mechanically-minded boy 
of over fourteen, for the intricacies of the modern internal- 
combustion engine are explained in an understandable manner, 
though neither detail nor accuracy have been sacrificed to this 
end. There are excellent diagrams in the text, and many full 
illustrations. The first two chapters deal with the history and 
development of the automobile, inevitably somewhat condensed, 
the other twelve chapters dealing with the various mechanical 
aspects of the modern car. For its purpose, I have seen nothing 
better than this volume. 


Vinycos, T. B. Electricity To- “ay. Illus. 192 pp. 
83 53, Oxford. : ‘ . . ef 


Electricity has been called the life-blood of the twentieth 
century, as steam was of the nineteenth, and few boys are 
uninterested in its practical applications. In this volume the 
theoretical is allied to the practical, and the style is brisk and 
interesting. The illustrations are many and varied, and the 
practical application of electricity to modern conditions is fully 
dealt with. It can be thoroughly recommended for inclusion in 
an Intermediate Department. 


VipONT, CHARLES. Blow The Man Down. Illus. 
248 pp. 745. Oxford ; , : - §/- 


Here is an extraordinarily well-written book in energetic 
prose which in itself is attractive to children. It carries a narrative 
of surprising vigour through many dramatic episodes, all of 
which have the ring of truth. Actually the story is based on 
Thomas Lurting’s The Fighting Sailor Turn’d Peaceable Christian 
of 1710. And this pamphlet is printed in full and in replica at 
the back of the book. This again in itself is uniquely suitable 
for boys. Another unusual quality about the book is its courageous 
introduction of religious topics in a fine manly way, and over 
which few boys will rapidly twist the pages. I just wonder 
whether the basis of much of the story will not make this book 
just as difficult to give to some children as, say, The Cloister and 
the Hearth is, and for the same reason. Then we are told that 
modern children know everything. 


Norman Hepple’s small sketches are a fine addition to this 
book. Ages: fourteen to sixteen. 











BOOKS FOR JULY 





NICODEMUS AND THE NICODEMUS AND 
GANG PETUNIA 
= . 
By Inez Hocan By Inez HoGan 
ies. = 9s. Gd. Illus. 5s. 6d. 
“* By this time, to introduce a 
new Inez Hogan book, one has Nicodemus has now found a 
only to say ‘ Nicodemus’ and playmate and together they go 
let nature take its course.”— in search of magic. 
New York Times. 








ADVENTURES OF LAPPY CUSHION TAIL 


By Strera Bosa 
Illus. 7s. 
In a series of delightful short stories the author traces the life of a wee 


rabbit among his many little friends. The crayon drawings are 
irresistible. 





LAPPY IN THE FOREST 


By Srera Bosa 
Illus. 7s. 
Lappy goes off in quest of knowledge and meets many strange animals, 


He finds out how they live, what they eat, and so on. Delightful crayon 
drawings. 





JOAN AND THE THREE THE CASTLE IN THE 

DEER SILVER WOOD 
By Marjorie MeDary By Ruta BryAN OwEN 

Illus. 7s. Illus. 7s. 

A beautiful woodland story as) : 

of a sensitive little girl’s Scandinavian fairy tales that 

friendship with three deer by have oe appeared = = 

the author of T2pgallant. Lovely English translation before. 

pictures in sepia. Beautifully illustrated. 











COMBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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Wiiirams, U. M. Peter and the Wanderlust. Wlus. 


286 pp. 9x54. Harrap ; ‘ : .  §/- 

Since so many children travel about the country with their 
parents in cars, this book will find a way to many young affections. 
It is the yarn of the resuscitation of a 1902 Viking. The many 
anecdotes of the refurbishing and the renaming of the vehicle make 
exciting reading. Those who have gone afield in England will 
be delighted with the descriptions of the journeys. These pieces 
do not stand in isolation ; they are threaded in a good plot which 
keeps up the interest to the last pages. Particular mention should 
be made of the vigorous and relevant illustrations by Jack 
Matthew. Altogether a book to be recommendaed for children 
from fourteen to sixteen. 


SEGAL, L. The Conquest of the Arctic. Mlus. -” pp. 


83x 5%. Harrap. . 10/6 


This is a good deal more we a ihiaas of ie exploration 
in the restricted sense of the term that denotes heroic expeditions 
to discover the Pole. That side of the “ conquest ” is surveyed 
but the book is more concerned with the scientific and industrial 
discoveries, and the development of all lands lying within the 
Arctic Circle. 


Since the author is Russian it is not surprising. that the book 
lays considerable emphasis on the recent Russian expeditions 
(which are dealt with at undue length) and the development of 
the resources of Russia’s immense Arctic coastline and the 
navigation of the North-East Passage. Recent work by other 
countries is dealt with rather scantily, but it must be confessed 
that Russia’s contribution during the past ten years or so has 
overshadowed that of any other country. It is an interesting 
book and may help to answer those people who are inclined to 
ask: “‘ What is the use of Arctic exploration ? ” 











. We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound in strong library cloth, on which are repro- 
duced the Publishers’ original designs. 

. Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
PORTWAY BATH 
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